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Warr to y® return of our fleet from Vigo (after y° 
Baffle at Cales) nothing but Spoyle & Havoek 
upon our Ships have followed. We have lost 
y® best part of two hundred saile of Merchant, 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘Two Dollars per annum, ships, and some richly Laden from Russia, Bar- 
payable in advance. Five copies sent to one ad-' bados, Jamaica, & other parts, among whome y® 
dress for Eight Dollars—Ten copies for Fifteen Cantico & Mary from your River are two, to my 
Dollars. great disappointm' & Streight, so y' I must call 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub-|4¥pon you to help me all you can w'! a supply; 
lisher, free of expense, to whom gc? only, and and in order to it, that those Friends and In- 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay-| habitants y* subserib’d to my assistance, will pay 
ments are to be made. in, we speed, what remains, having, at present 
: stem’d y® Tide, they fear’d & then Enemys hop’d 
The following persons have agreed to act a8 would have overwhelm'd long ere this. I hope 
Agents: by this New York Packet Boate to send y* Queens 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila.| approbation of Coll: Hamilton for a year to Com- 
Baker & Crane, New York. ‘mence from y® arrival of it w°" gives me Room to 
Jacob.Lafetra, Baltimore. work y® rest one way, or other to our common 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Security & Benefit, Your Estimate turn’d into 
Money & well return’d would Comfort my op- 
prest spirit & give me wings to fly over y° Deeps, 


The following eone.cl alaiier waltieh be. in with y® Lord’s Protection, to you again, where | 
8 cop) ? ean truly say my heart Longs to be; that w* gives 


> g i j mn si ibi . > 

Penn, and bearing his own signature, exhibits the this Place y® Preferrance & Excellency above our 
same forbearing and generous disposition which) poor Wilderness, being not y° least motive to my 
marked his character generally. Edward Ship-|choice.. For your solitude and beginning of y® 
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Custome, w“ her honest Husband bought of me, 
when any one authorized come to you for it. 


oO 


m 
22 11 1702 
a 

Just now is my Packet by y° Messenger come 
to hand but tis Impossible to take any notice of it, 
because one came to advise me to day, that y® N. 
York Packet would be sent to night to Spit—Head 
by w** this is intended to be sent. But R Janny 
purposes to sayle in 3 weeks at farthest by whome 

hope to be more perticular as to Governm'. at 
least. 

Iam glad y* by J Logan y® land is like to be 
resurveyed within y® ‘Time: I desire y* utmost 
care therein. 

I am Debtor to Grif. Owen for his letter, & in- 
tend him a return by y® next Opertunity to our 
own Country. “fhe Laws lye before y® Lords in 
order to y* Queens approbation. Some will w*" 
difficulty pass. ‘To morrow I shall have y® ap- 
probation of Coll: Hamilton to go by this Opertu- 
nity, w°" is a substantial disapointment of your 
Enemys, & y® Confusion of y® greatest of Villains 
(I think) Col: Q whome God will make I believe 


pen, Thos. Story, Griffith Owen, and Jas, Logan world there, is more Simple & Retired, & so es- i= this World, for his lyes, fals hood, & Supream 
’ e 9 , . 5 , 


to whom it is addressed, were the Commission- 


; , ‘Curiosity y* fills these Parts. 
ers of Property appointed by Wm. Penn, and act- 


My Sog you had had long agoe, but for y® Re- 


* » » » * 


. 


> » * » » 


this Country. Edward Shippen was also a Chief Hood :+ 
Justice and the first Mayor of the City under the ; 
I doubt not his hastening to you: for he seem en- 
clinable to it; and If he should not 1 would dis- 
Friends, and suffered persecution in Massachu-| patch my selfe without delay. 
setts, from whence he came to Philadelphia.—} In the mean Time Il shall say somewhat to you 
Subsequently, he relinquished the principles of b' Property matters. 
, 1 First desire that what Land is, or is to be 
taken up for my Son Jo®. or his Grandfather, be 
so, & Patented forthwith 
\ 2 ‘That my Manoors be return’d into my Se- 
Thomas Story, whose Journal most Friends cret’® Proprietary Office, with Exact Draughts or 
are familiar with, married E. Shippen’s daughter, plans | : 
Griffith! .? Phat you hear patiently W Rakestraw’s 
: whole Complaints I have in two letters: 1 know 
Owen’s name frequently appears among the early | pis temper, & would make him allowances for it, 
records, as one in whom Wm. Penn placed much)I shall send his letters, & what in reason may be 
confidence. | done for him, let it be done, only I will never part 
There is in this letter the harsh expression of with y® Inheritance of the Land he lived in, taken 
This al-\"P,™°s Injuriously within y* City Bounds; But 
NS 2"! still, be as bearing as you can w'’ hasty or fretful 
ludes to ** Colonel Quarry,” who was appointed! tempers. I have. also a‘mighty Complaint from 
by Queen Anne, Admiralty Judge for the Collec-; New-Castle County made by one Brews- 
tion of Customs, and in this way thwarted and|ter—whose letter I also send, that he may be 
injured Wm. Penn very much. He was associ- — and right done him, for I will not have a 
, “ti |double Commission one there and another here: 
ated with Loyd and Moore in their opposition to) anq therefor shall referr all Complainants to your 
the Proprietary interest. G. M. J. | Examination, and to hear your reasons of acting 


Charter. He was a member of the Society of 


the Society so far as to be engaged in personal 


combat. He was however much esteemed in his 


day. 


and afterwards removed to England. 


a ‘* villian,” applied to a ** Colonel Q.”’ 


Edward Shippen Th: Story ; |before I will do any thing therein be it who, or 
Gr: Owen ds James ease Dear Frienps | what it will— 
: ae “— a For my Co: Ashton, Charity begins at home, 


= tand tho I would oblige him, yet I will never part 
London y® 10' of y° 11 1702 =| w*" four, or five hundred acres of Land, y* is 


3 | worth half as many thousand, to go but for hun- 


My sincere Love in ‘I'ruth salutes you all. I}dred acres of his, & this Familys pretentions; 1| 
hope my Letters by J Sacher are come to hand|love him, d& desire your love and assistance in'! 


(w'" others by way of York & Mary-land) since| wt. you can, but w'" regard to me in y® first place, 
y* Messenger, just arrived, tells me he is so;\If 1 had payd my debts I should be very liberall, 
which was glad tidings to me, y°® present Danger! but as y® Case stands I have been so to a fault. 

upon y® seas considered: For since y® favorable| 


attended this nation from y® Commencemt of the! * A passage omitted relating to his son’s family. 





teemed by me, than y® Crowd’s Oppulency & Knavery. - 
Love to you and all my true Friends, & ‘Truths, 
may Love & fear & Patience dwell w 
ed as a Courtof Equity during his absence from port of y® sickliness of y* Province & Neighbour- ‘ 


Pray let y* Widdow Bathurst, or Assigne have’ 
Infiuences upon our seafaring concerns, y* have|y® Land lay’d out according to regulation and 


I shall add no more now, but my Dear 


you io 7 
snd. amen 
Your very affectionate & 
Assured Friend 
WM PENN 
pica ella ola 


SENECA INDIANS. 
To the Legislature of the State of New York. 


Coppy 


The petition of the Seneca nation of Indians, 
Respectfully Represent: 

‘That the Seneca nation once the powerful 
and courted ally of Sovereign nations, have dwin- 
dled away into a weak band, depending for its 
very existence upon the protection of the General 
Government, and of the Stateof N. York. Their 
Lands too have been torn away from them, and 
they stand now only upon four insignificant parcels 
of the broad territory they once covered with their 
people. Of these four Reservations, two, and the 
best two, they are told have been sold by their 
Chiefs to the Ogden Company, and the Allegha- 
ny and the Cattaraugus Reservations yielding each 
individual of the nation scarcely twenty-five acres 
apiece, are the last of their possessions. 

You are the guardians of our nation. Consider 
our condition and protect and shelter us: The 
Great Spirit made the Red man as well as the 
White man: We are Brothers: ‘The Great 
Spirit looks down upon the world. He will ask 
you. “where is your weak red Brother whom I 
put in your hands that you might guide and guard 
him 2?” 

We are failing fast: we can find no safety un- 
less it be under the shadow of your laws: Our 
old men have thought deeply. ‘They tell us so. 

We are poor and ignorant. We know not 
what will be good for us. We ask you to think 
for us and act for us. We will tell you our griefs 
and our fears. We wish to live in this land once 
all our own, near our white friends, who will be 
the friends of our children, that they who come 
after us may look out from the dark places where 
we have been driven, and bring in the 
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the white man, morality, learning, industry, and 
the arts: that they may become white in soul, and 
your people and our people become one. 

Let not our lands be taken from us. If our 
chiefs can sell our land, the white buyer will 
come to the edge of our Reservations with mone y 
and whiskey and promises of lands, and will call 
over the chiefs one by one and talk with them, 
and there will be a council and long talk, and 
when the council has broken up, chief after chief 
will put his mark to some paper in the woods, or 
in his wigwam, or in some grog shop, or lawyer's 
office, and our children will have no Jand to stand 
on. ‘These things have been. 
longer. The humblest member of the nation has 
as much interest in its lands as its most powerful 
Sachem. 

Our young men have a greater interest than our 
old men, for they have a longer time to spend ere 
they go to the land of spirits. 

A few men may be corrupted, but the Nation 
cannot be, or if it can it is not worthy of protec- 
tion. Pass a law that no sale of our lands shall 
be valid unless the assent of two-thirds of all our 
males of the age of twenty-one years and upwards 
be freely given in open council, and we will begin 
in joy and hope to work for our posterity on the 
small remnants of our soil. ‘The white man cuts 
our timber, the white man’s laws make him pay 
money for it, and puts the money into some other 
white man’s pocket; why not make him pay it to 
the Indian? We go into your courts and we are 
told, ‘* you cannot stay here, these places are made 
for white men and not for you.” 

The land thief comes and steals our land and 
builds a saw-mill on it, to saw the logs stolen from 
the poor Indians’ lands, and we cannot bring the 
law to drive him off. 

Let your courts protect us in the full enjoyment 
of our rights as they do the white man. Give to 
our nation the right to sue for and reclaim in the 
name of the ‘* Seneca nation of Indians ’”’ the lands 
belonging to us, and to maintain actions for all and 
every injury done to them or their timber thereon, 
as amply in all respects as is provided for the 
white man and the protection of his rights and 
property. 

By your laws if a white man approach one of 
your Judges, Sheriffs, or other public officer, 
with a bribe to induce him for money to violate 
his duty or betray his trust, he is punished by fine 
or imprisonment. 

Give us and our nation the benefit of such a 
law to secure us against the intrigues and corrup- 
tion of the white man, in his attempts to corrupt 
or defile our chiefs or any of our people, and 
in fine, do and provide for us by plain and whole- 
some laws as those we need, and your wisdom 
may decree. ; 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever 
pray and so forth. 

Cattaraugus council house, January 30th, 1845. 

Signed by fifty-five Chiefs. 

~7-7eoe + 
JOSEPH LANCASTER. 

The following biographical sketch concerning 
Joseph Lancaster, taken from the * Eclectic Re- 
view,” will no doubt be acceptable to some of our 
readers. It exhibits traits of character from which 


much instruction may be derived. Benevolent, 
enthusiastic, and at times evidencing a strong de- 
gree of religious sensibility, his mind absorbed by 
what appears to have been the chief or leading 
object of his life, viz: the promotion of general 
education, not unfrequently lost that even balance 
which is so necessary to the properexercise of its 
powers. While we cannot but award him high 
ommendation for his disinterested and indefati- 


Let them be no : 


gable labours in favour of the good cause in which 
he had embarked, and to which, to the latest pe- 
riod of his life, he seems to have devoted all his 
energies, we can offer no apology for his indis- 
cretion and the lavish profuseness with which he 
threw away the means necessary to secure his 
own personal comfort and independence. ‘There 
can be no doubt that his imprudence in this re- 
spect contributed largely to embitter his earthly 
course of existence; and from this circumstance 

we learn that the most devoted attention to the 
interests of others cannot secure us from personal 
danger and embarrassment, unless, at the same} 
time, we maintain a constant and assiduous watch 
over ourselves. We have no wish to detract 
from the character of Lancaster. We think he is 
entitled to the respect and gratitude of posterity. | 
We would touch his weaknesses with a gentle| 
and Jenient hand; but we cannot avoid the con-| 
clusion, that had that religious tenderness of which 
he had given such early proofs been steadily nou- 


rished through the successive periods of life, he! 


would have been preserved from the influence of 
personal vanity, which, notwithstanding his many 
merits, seems to have formed no small part of his 
character. He would not have yielded himself so 
unreservedly to the spontaneous impulses of his 
nature; nor have been carried away by the tem- 


porary plaudits of the multitude. His career of 


usefulness might not have been less extensive, 
while his personal habits would have presented 
an example more honourable to himse}f and more 
beneficial to posterity. 


* Joseph Lancaster was born in Kent street, 
Southwark, on the 27th of November, 1778. 
His father was a Chelsea pensioner, who had 
served in the British army during the American 
war. ‘I’o the pious example and early instruction 
of his parents he always attributed, under the 
divine blessing, any acquaintance he possessed 
with the power of religion. ‘* My first impres- 
sions,’ he says, ‘ of the beauty of the C hristian 
religion, were received from their instructions.’ 
There is a touching beauty in his own account of 
himself as a little child, retiring to a corner, re- 
peating the name of Jesus, and as often reverently 
bowing to it. ‘I seemed to feel,’ he says, * that 
it was the name of one I loved, and to whom my 
heart performed reverence. 1 departed from my 
retirement well satisfied with what | had been 
doing, and I never remembered it but with de- 
light.’ ‘This liule incident was an epitome of the 
man, and, inconsistent as it may seem to be with 
his future religious profession as a member of the 
society of Friends, it truly shadowed forth the en- 
thusiastic, not to say passionate feeling, which 
through life so eminently characterized him, 

** At the early age of eig!t years, he was pon- 
dering the Gospels in secret retirement and de- 
light, his heart ‘filled with love and devotion to 
God,’ with * breathings of good will to the human 
race,’ and with ‘ desires to devote his life to the 
service of God.’ At fourteen, Clarkson’s Essay 
on the Slave Trade came in his way, and alone, 
and without taking counsel of any cone, he deter- 
mined to go to Jamaica, to teach the poor blacks 
to read the Bible. 

‘** With a view to accomplish his purpose, he 
left home for Bristol, without the knowledge of 
his parents, having only a Bible, Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and a few ‘shillings in his pocket. ‘The 


first night he slept under a hedge, and the next. 


under a haystack. On his journey, he fell in with 
a mechanic who was likewise going to Bristol. 


They walked together; and as Joseph’s money 
was all expended, his companion sustained , 
On arriving at his destination, he was penny Bee. 
and almost shoeless. He entered himself as a 
volunteer; and was sent to Milford Haven the 
next morning. On board, he was at first the ob- 
ject of much ridicule, and was contemptuously 
styled parson. The captain being absent one day, 
the officers asked him if he would preach them a 
sermon. He replied, ‘ Yes, if you will give me 
leave to go below for half an hour to read my 
Bible.” ‘They said, ‘O certainly, an hour if you 
choose.’ When he came up, there was a cask 
placed upon deck, and the ship’s company were 


\all assembled. Having placed him u pon the cask, 


he proceeded to lecture them upon their habits of 


| profane swearing, drunkenness, &c., at first much 


to their mirth and amusement; but after a little 
they began to droop their heads, when he tok! 
|them if they would leave off these wretched prac- 
tices, repent, and turn to the Lord, they might 
still be, happy here and happy hereafter. After 
this sermon, he was treated kindly—no one was 
suffered to laugh at him, or use him ill, during 
‘the three weeks he remained on board. 


* His return home to his parents was occasion- 
ed as follows:—A dissenting minister at Clapham, 
happening to call in at his mother’s shop, found 
her weeping, and in great distress. On his kindly 
asking the cause, she informed him that her e hild 
had left home, and she knew not what was be- 
come of him. He endeavoured to pacily and eom- 
fort her with the hope that the Lord would restore 
him to her; and then inquired where she thought 
he was gone. She replied—* Why, we think to 
the West Indies. He has felt much and talked 
much about the poor blacks lately, from having 
read Mr. Clarkson’s book about them.’ * O come, 
my good woman,’ he rejoined, * take comfort. I 
am intimate with the captain of the port admiral’s 
ship at Plymouth. I live atClapham. Should you 
|hear of your son, let me know.” In about three 
weeks, letter was received from Joseph—his 
parents informed the minister—he wrote to the 
captain, and Joseph was soon sent home with a 
new suit of clothes, money in his pocket, and his 
carriage paid by coach.” 

Between this period, and that of his attaining 
the age of eighteen, he seems to have been an as- 
sistant at two schools, one a boarding, the other a 
day school; and thus, as he afterwards states in a 
letter to Dr. Bell, he became acquainted with all 
os defects attendant on the old system of tuition 

both kinds of schouls. At eighteen he com- 
ain Rianne on hisown account in his father’s 
house, and the following description of the under- 
taking, extracted from an old report of the Bo- 
rough Road Sehool, is from his own pen. It 
refers to the year 1798. 

‘ The undertaking was begun under the hospi- 
table roof of an affectionate parent: my father 
gave the school-room rent free, and after fitting 
up the forms and desks myself, I had the pleasure, 
before I was eighteen, of having near ninety chil- 
dren under instruction, many of whom | educated 
free of expense. As the number of scholars con- 
tinued to increase, | soon had occasion to rent 
larger premises. 

** A season of scarcity brought the wants of 
poor families closely under my notice: at this 
time a number of very liberal persons enabled me 
to feed the hungry children. In the course of this 
happy exertion, I became intimately acquainted 
with the state of many industrious ake families, 
whose necessities had prevented the payment of 
the small price of their children’s tuition, some 
of whom had accumulated arrears for many 
weeks, In every such case, I remitted the arrears 
and continued the children’s instruction free of 
expense. 

“The state of the poor, combined with the 
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feelings of my mind, had now blended the pay part of which he was received with the most) When David had sinned, he also found an ad- 
school with a free school. ‘I'wo benevolent pri- marked and flattering attentions from all classes; vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the right- 
cate friends had been in the habit of paying for'even the monarch did not disdain to admit him, eous--and through this propitiation he obtained for- 
five or six poor children at the low price I had| uncovered, to his presence, but sustained, encou- giveness, But it was not, and is not the outward 
fixed as the assize of education or mental bread raged and applauded him. man, Jesus Christ, the righteous. It was and is, 
for my neighbourhood. I easily induced these (Conclusion in our next.) and ever will be (Jesus) the Saviour, the Anoint- 
friends to place the money they gave, as pay, in| — ing, the Unction from the Holy One—(for Jesus 
the form of a subscription.” For Friend’s Weekly Intelligencer. ‘means Saviour, and Christ means anointed or 
On the outside of his school-room he placed) « fF any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, anointing) that is the gift of God to every soul, 
the following printed notice:—** All that will may | Jesus Christ the Righteous. And he is the propitiation for and he that so believes in the Divine Gift of light 
send their children and have them educated free-|/°"" sins.” and truth as to conform to it and obey it, whatever 
ly; and those that do not wish to have education; The enlightened, obedient and experienced dis-/ ™@Y be his outward profession or condition, comes 
for nothing, may pay for it if they please.” ‘This ciple, John, having addressed the believers in|! work righteousness, and therein is accepted of 
filled his school; but, as might have been expect-| Christ on the all important doctrine of the purity God. Now, whether we say ‘* The Lord, our 
ed, left his income scarcely adequate to his own of the Divine Being, and the way and means of righteousness,”"—or ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the righte- 
board and comforts. man’s salvation, and union with him and one with US,” the substantial and practical meaning isthe 
As the number of his pupils increased, a new| another by walking in the Light as he is in the Same. ‘Thus, ** he that believeth, will be saved;” 
school-room became necessary. It was provided, Light; by which the same Light that is the life of for he is saved in this righteousness, wrought in 
chiefly through the benevolent aid of the late|men “ cleanseth from all sin.’ And having de- 20d by the grace of God that teaches, first to deny 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville, ** who,”’ clared these things unto them, in order to guard all ungodliness and wordly lusts, and then to 
says Lancaster, “‘ appeared to be sent by Provi-\them against the commission of sin, which sep-|“ live soberly, rightec usly and godly in this pre- 
dence to open wide before me the portals of use- arates from God: but well knowing the proneness sent world.” 
fulness for the good of the poor.—The children,” of man to yield to something of this earthly nature 
he adds, “* now came in for education like flocks | or carnal propensities, through unwatchfulness, he 
of sheep; and the number so greatly increased, as encourages the believer in Christ, that even if he 7 ; 
to place me in that state which is the mother of should thus be drawn away, and enticed so as to “7" * Reflections. 
invention. The old plan of education, in which I yield himself to the commission of sin, there isan| A chimney-sweeper’s little boy, (I think at Am- 
had been hitherto conversant, was daily proved advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the right- sterdam) being employed by a merchant to sweep 
inadequate to the purposes of instruction onalarge eous, and this advocate ‘‘we have.” If it be his counting-house chimney, had gone but a little 
scale. In every respect, I had to explore a new asked, how we have him? the answer is plain, way, when, hearing the merchant withdraw, he 
and untrodden path. My continual endeavours! within us. And this is that which convicts and was tempted to descend, and take out of the desk 
rave been happily crowned with success,” reproves for sin, Christ in man, the light that a sum of money; but was so forcibly arrested by 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the account’ makes manifest what is sin, and wherein he has conviction, that before he could re-ascend, he has- 
given of his position and character at this time.'sinned. Now as man turns to this reprover, hum- tily put it back again, yet not in the place he had 
He was always domesticated with his pupils. In bles himself under the sense and conviction of his taken it from. The merchant soon after coming 
their play hours he was their companion and their sin, abhors the commission of it, and by thus in, on opening the desk missed the money; and, 
friend. He accompanied them in bands of two, uniting with ¢hat which judges and condemns the having no doubt that the boy had taken it, waited 
three, and (on one occasion) of five hundred at' action in him, he is qualified to repent in such a his return, and a in stern ‘manner cl arged him 


once, to the environs of London for amusement manner that his sin is ** blotted out,’’ and the very with the theft. The poor inte fellow, in a sor- 


and instruction. life of Christ in man, to which he thus unites him- rowful tone, ingenuously confessed the fact, with 
Nor did he eare only for their intellectual ne- 


ol ' ' self, is owned by the Father, pleads with the the uneasiness it had occasioned; and showed the 
cessities. Distress and privation were abroad:— Father—and thus “if any man sin, we have an part of the desk into which he had thrown the 
he raised contributions, went to market, and, be- advocate with the Father;”’ and itis ** Jesus Christ money. ‘This candid account of the matter exci- 
tween the intervals of school, presided at dinner the righteous”? seed in man, that thus rising into’ ted the merchant’s compassion; aud two of his 
with sixty or eighty of the most needy of his dominion through man’s turning to it, and working young sons just then coming in, he asked them, 
flock. ‘* The character of benefactor he scarce! with it, ** bruises the serpent’s head ’’—and reigns what a boy deserved, who dare to take money out 
thought about; it was absorbed in that of teacher again in the soul, reconciling itto God. *Tis thus of another’s desk, without his knowledge? They, 
and friend. On Sunday evenings, he would have **the blood,” the very life **of Jesus Christ,’ not doubting the culprit was before them, readily 


large companies of pupils to tea, and after mu- rising into dominion in man “cleanseth him from answered, he ought to be well flogged, and one of 
li . : & . . . *_* . 7 . 
tually enjoying a very pleasant intercourse, would sin,” and is the “ propitiation for our sins.” It 
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The following narrative is taken from Dill- 


them offered to be the executioner; but, said the 
conclude with reading a portion of the sacred js that in us, which atones, appeases, or rather merchant, suppose that the person, before he went 
writings In a reverential manner. Some of the pleases God; and in the wav of man’s speaking, off with the money, was so sorry for what he had 
pupils would vary the exercise occasionally, by pacifies or satisfies God, For a propitiation is done, as, of his own accord, to return it to the 
reading select pieces of religious poetry, and their| that which procures mercy, kindness and favour. place he took it from, what then? Why then, 
teacher would at times add such advice and ob-| Now it is plain from the text, that we have this they acknowledged it would not be so bad; and 
servations, as the conduct of individuals, or the advocate; and it is equally plain to the believer in he ought not to be punished: this they were told 
beauty and importance of the subject required. Is Christ the light, that this advocate or propitiation was really the case, and so the conversation ended, 
it any wonder, that with pupils so trained, to is within himself. It is further evident that this Reflecting on this singular circumstance, the mer- 
whom so many endearing occasions presented, | is the Mediator between God and man; the very chant was so touched with compassion for the 
evidences should abound of affection, docility,| means by which man distinguishes between good child, that he prevailed on his master to part with 
und improvement? In them he had many ready and evil,—and knows when he has sinned; the him, and took him into his own family; where he 
co-operators, and, however ineapable of forming very means by which he can come toa state of was remarkable for his integrity, and beeame a 
cesigns, never were agents more prompt and will-| repentance; and the very means by uniting with favorite. Sometime after, the merchant, wishing 
ing to execute.”’ ‘These were his best and most! which he obtains pardon and forgiveness of sins; to know more of his inmate, asked him now he 
joyous days. Happy would it have been for him, and also the very means of reconciling him again came to be a chimney-sweep, and who were his 
though certainly not for mankind, had he never to his God, and enabling him to walk in the light, parents; but, all the boy could tell him beside his 
emerged from this scene of humble, quiet useful-| in newness of life, and in favour with his God. | name was, that he remembered living in London 
ness, into the turbulence of a world, which dis-/ The soul thus prepared, feels the times of re- with his uncle, who brought him to Holland, and 
tracted him by: its excitement, injured him by its freshing from the presence of the Lord—and left him with his late master. ‘This account led 
praise, and finally cast him off for faults of which hence the apostles preached to sinners, ‘‘ Repent the merchant to suspect there was something 
itself had been the parent, ye therefore, that your sins may be blotted out’.— more than commonly wrong in the uncle’s con- 

He was now rapidly becoming an object of and this condition being fulfilled of repentance for duct, and he determined to prosecute the inquiry. 
public attention. His school-room was visited by| sin, there is then a “ remission” of sins that are Accordingly, he not long after took the boy with 
“foreign princes, ambassadors, peers, commoners, | past, through the mercy and forbearance of God, him to London; and, having the uncle’s name, 
ladies of distinetion, bishops and archbishops;”| manifested to the soul through Christ Jesus our which was of some note, by cautious inguiry, 
his publications were passing rapidly through) Lord, and then it is “‘ when the times of refresh- discovered not only his residence, but that he was 
editions, each larger than its predecessor; his ing shall come.” left executor to a deceased brother, and the guar- 
school, ably and zealously conducted by youths! [It was when that great sinner Ahab Awmibled dian of his only son, who was supposed to be 
trained under his own eye, and imbued with his himself, that the Almighty, merciful God, showed placed at some distant school for education. Pos- 
own enthusiastic spirit, was forsaken for lectures his servant Elijah, that he had respect unto the sessed of these documents, the merchant went 


in all the principal towns of the kingdom, in every | penitent state of the poor sinner. alone to the uncle’s house, obtained an interview 
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with ‘bim; and, after some introductory discourse, 

opened the business by asking him if he had 
not a nephew, who had been some years ab- 
sent from him? ‘The uncle appeared perplexed 
by the question, and evaded a direct answer; but, 
on the merchant’s telling him that he had, in a 
very extraordinary way, become acquainted with 
the circumstance, and only wished a free conver- 
sation with him—assuring him withal, there was 
no intention to take an ungenerous advantage of 
any thing that was passed; the uncle was much 
affected, and candidly confessed the whole affair, 
acknowledging that the temptation of making the 
child’s property, which was considerable, his 
own, had induced him to dispose of him, as above 
related; that from that time to the present, he had 
never enjoyed a quiet moment; and, that nothing 
had hindered him from repairing the injury, but 
the fear that, if his nephew was brought home, 
the matter would be exposed, and entirely ruin 
his character. He then, in great tenderness, de- 
clared, that the unexpected opportunity now af- 
forded him of doing his nephew justice, he con- 
sidered as a mercy, for which he could never be 
sufficiently grateful. In short, the uncle resumed 
the care of his nephew, and not only secured the 
possession of all his property to him, but put him 
on a footing with his own children—both of them 
ever after maintaining an affectionate intercourse 
with their worthy friend the merchant. 


eee - 

The following lines by a female, although not originally 
intended for publication, have been handed to us by a friend 
of the writer. They possess so much beauty and merit, that 
we willingly give them an insertion, and would be glad to 
receive further contributions from the same hand. 

THE DOVE. 
*Twas midnight! solemn, dark, and deep! 
And vainly I had courted sleep, 
When worn with pain, with anguish toss’d, 
Hope, faith, and patience nearly lost, 
I heard a sound, a gentle sound, 
Breaking the solemn stillness round; 
A gentle, soft, and murmuring sound, 


Making the silence more profound. 


I hushed my breath!—again it came!— 
My heart beat faster—still the sam 
Low gentle murmur met my ear, 
Approaching nearer and more near; 

A single sound, yet soft and clear 


And strangely fraught with memories dear 


A flood of clear and silver light 

Then burst upon my raptured sight, 
Filling my little chamber quite, 

And in that light a bird was seen; 

Not “grim and black, with stately mien,” 
But purely white and beautiful 

With look so mild and dutiful; 

A lovely bird, with plumage white, 


In that calm, still, and clear moonlig!it! 


Floating a moment round my head, 
It rested opposite my bed, 
Beside a picture, lovelier 
Than heathen gods, and holier; 
. : 
Two beauteous babes, whose sinless eyes 
Zespeak them still in Paradise— 
Whose loving, soft and gentle eyes, 


Tell where that land of beauty lies. 


There sat the radiant white-winged bird— 

I listened, but no sound I heard— 

And then I spoke—“Sweet bird,” I said, 

“From what far country hast thou fled? 

Whence cam’st thou—and why cam’st thou here? 
Can’st thou bring aught my soul to cheer? 

Hast thou strange news?—speak, — dove!” 
And the bird answered—“ God is love!” 


“They tell.me so,” I faintly said, 
“ But joy has flown, and hope is deat 
And 1 am sick, and sad, and weary, 
And life is long, and dark, and dreary— 
Think not thy words my spirit move!” 


, 


Still the bird answered—“God is love!” 


“Some dearly loved are far away, 
And some, who fondly near me stay, 
Are sick, and sad, and suffering, 
While I am weak and murmuring. 
Each for the other grieves, and tries 
To stay the tears that fill his eyee— 
Why comes not comfort from above?’ 
Firmly but mournfully, the dove 


Distinctly answered—"God is love!” 


1 started up—* The world,” I said, 

“ Though beautiful it once was made, 

Is full of crime and misery now; 

Want sits on many a haggard brow; 
"The warrior wiclds his bloody sword, 
Slaves tremble at the tyrant’s word,— 
Vice honored—virtue scorned—we see,— 
Why are these ills allowed to be?” 

He raised his head, that soft-cyed dove, 
As though my boldness he’d reprove, 


Then bowed and answered—“God is love!” 


“Forgive,” I said, in accents mild, 

“JT would I were again a child. 

I’ve wandered from the heavenly track, 
And it is late to journey back; 

My wings are clipped, I cannot soar, 

I strive to mount, but o’er and o’er 

My feeble wings I raise in vain— 

I flutter, sink, and fall again!” 

In low, but earnest tones, the dove 


Sull softly murmured—* God is love!” 


“Thou moy’st me strangely, wondrous bird! 


My soul is strongly, deeply stirred— 
My heart grows lighter—may I still 
My mission upon earth fulfil, 

Proving my love to God sincere, 

By doing all my duty here? 

Shall _ omissions be forgiven, 

And shal! the weary rest in Heaven?” 
He spread his wings, that radiant dove, 


And cheerly answered—“ God is love!” 


“Thanks, heavenly messenger,” I cried, 
“Remain that picture still beside; 
Surrounded by the light of Truth, 
Companion meet for sinless youth; 
‘Thou blessed type of Love and Peace, 
My Hope and Faith thou'lt still increase— 
Be ever near me, gentle dove, 

cael 


1 know, I feel, that ‘Gop 1s Love! 


eo 


THE PIASAU ROCK. 


red paint, and afterward rubbed over and polished 
with lime, or some other white substance. Im- 
mediately in the rear is another figure, but so ob- 
literated ‘by time, and by being marked over with 
the names of ambitious visitors, (who have taken 
this only available method of making themselves 
known to fame,) that it is impossible to trace its 
outline. It is probable, however, from the few 
marks visible, that it was intended to represent an 
animal similar to the former, but in a different po- 
sition. The figure, which remains entire, is about 
eight feet long and five in height, to the tip of the 
wing, which is thrown upward over the back.— 
‘The Piasau Rock is the lower extremity of the 
bluffs, which, commencing at Alton, extend north- 
| ward up the Mississippi. It has been marked, 
as we have described, *‘from the time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary;”’ 
and what is most remarkable, the tradition con- 
nected with it is not confined to a few tribes of 
Indians only, but seems to exist among all the 
j aboriginal inhabitants of the Great West, none of 
|whom, even to this day, pass the rock without 
discharging their arrows or rifles at the figures, 
=< and around which are innumerable marks of 
balls and other missiles. 


The legend, as we have heard it, is as follows: 
The numerous and powerful nation, called the Il- 
linois, formerly inhabited the State which now 
| bears their name, over the greater portion of which 
|their hunting grounds extended. For very many 
years they continued to increase in numbers and 
prosperity, and were deemed the bravest and most 
| warlike of all the tribes of the Great Valley. At 
| length, in the most populous district of their coun- 
try, near the residence of their greatest chief, 
‘there appeared an enormous animal, part beast, 
‘part bird, which took up its abode on the rock, 
and banquetted daily upon numbers of the people, 
}whom it bore off in its immense talons. It was 
covered with scales of every possible color, and 
had a huge tail, with a blow of which it could 
ishake the earth: from its head, which was like 
ithe head of a fox with the beak of an eagle, pro- 
jjected immense horns, and its four feet were 
armed with powerful claws; in each of which it 
could carry a buffalo. ‘The flapping of its enor- 
|mous wings was like the roar of thunder; and 
when it dived into the river it threw the waves far 
up on the land. ‘To this animal they gave the 
name of the ** Bird of the Pi-as-au,”’ or Bird of the 

| Evil Spirit. In vain did the “* medicine men” 
use all their _ ers to drive away this fearful vis- 
jitor. Day by day the number of their tribe dimin- 
ished, to feed his insatiate appetite. At last the 
|young chief of the nation, Wassatoco, who was 
‘beloved by his people, and esteemed their bravest 
and best warrior, called a council of the priests, 
in a secret cave, where, after fasting for many 
\days, they slept, and the Great Spirit came to 
ithe young chief in his sleep, and told him the only 


The Piasau, or Pi-as-sau Rock, so called from! way to rid his people of their destroyer was to 
a remarkable Jezend connected with it, is situated | offer himself as a sacrifice. 


on the northern confines of the city of Alton, im-| 


Wassatogo started up with joy, and arousing the 


mediately on the Mississippi, from the surface of| slumbering priests, informed them of what had oe- 
which it rises to a height of nearly a hundred | curred to him, and of his determination to make 
feet, ineluding a receding base of broken andthe sacrifice required. He then assembled the 
shelving roc k, extending about thirty feet from/tribe, and made a speech, recounting his deeds of 
the water’s edge, and about the same distance in| valor, acquainting them with his dream, and ex- 
height. Its summit is sparsely studded with|horting them, like himself, to be ever ready to 
dwarf cedars, and it presents a craggy and jagged|die for their people. Wassatogo then dressed 
front, with the exception of a space of about fifty himself in his chieftain’s garb, put on his war 
feet by forty, which is smooth and even. On| paint, as if going to battle, and taking his bow, 

this space is emblazoned the figure of a hybridous!arrows and tomahawk, he placed himself on a 
animal, having a head resembling that of a fox, | prominent point of the rock, to await the coming 
from which protude large horns or antlers: its!of the monster-bird. Meanwhile, as he had been 


back is supplied with wings, and it has a long|directed in his vision, a band of his best braves 
curling tail, and four feet, or rather four huge|had been concealed in the interstices of the rock, 
iclaws. The sketch of the figure is very rough,|each with his arrow drawn to the head, waiting 
‘and evidently executed by no master hand. It|the moment when their chief should be attacked, 
seems to have been first drawn with a species of|to wreak their last vengeance on their enemy. 
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Hich at erect the bold W assatogo stood, chest 
ing his death-dirge, with a calm and placid coun- 
tenance, when suddenly there came a roar as of 
awful thunder, and in an instant the bird of the Pi- 
asau, uttering a wild scream, that shook the hills, 
darted upon and seized the chieftain in his talons! 
At that moment Wassatogo dealt it a blow in the 
head with his tomahawk, while his braves let fly 
their arrows from the ambush; and the unwieldly 
earcass of the bird rolled down the cliff, the chief- 
tain remaining unhurt. ‘The wibe now gave way 
to the wildest joy, and held a great feast in honor 
of the event. ‘To commemorate it, they painted 
the figure of the bird on the side of the rock on 
whose summit Wassatogo had stood, and there it 
has endured for ages, a mark for the agggw or 
bullet of every red man who has since eed it, 
in ascending or descending the great Father of 
Waters. 

All nations have had their traditions of mon- 
sters and strangely formed destructive animals. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans had their stories 
of Centaurs and Hydras ; the Moors and Egyp- 
tians their tales of Anthropophagi, and various 
other hideous creatures ; and even the English 
have transmitted the legend of the winged dragon 
vanquished by St. George. Historians have 
traced to prob: rble eauses and reconciled to nature 
the fables of the monsters of antiquity, by allow- 
ing largely for the workings of the imagination 
among a semi-barbarous people. It may be that 
the tradition of the Piasau bird is not without a 
foundation in truth. When we reflect upon it, in ~ 
connexion with the enormous fossil remains found 
in various places in the west, and allow for the 
imperfect skill of the limners who sketched its 
portrait, aad for the natural love of the marvellous 
in man, as well as for the additions made by the 
fancy of the rude savages who have perpetuated 
it in oral lore; and, taking these considerations 
together with the resemblance of many parts of 
the animal of tradition to the skeletons of the 
mammoth, the mastodon, and the Missourium, it 
would not be unreasonable to believe that some 
one of those animals formed the basis on which 
the imagination of the savage has erected his 
legend of the Bird of the Piasau. 


In connexion with this subject, and with a view 
of throwing out a hint that may be interesting to 
others, we make a few extracts concerning bones 
that have been found at different periods and 
places. Doctor William Goforth, of Cincinnati, 
in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, dated in Decem- 


ber, 1806, in describing some bones taken by him ‘fT 


from Big-bone Lick, “Kentue ky, says: * oe 
bones of one paw nearly filled a flour barrel ; 
had four claws; and when the bones were a 
larly placed together, measured from the os calcis 
to the end of either middle claw, five feet two 
inches. ‘The bones of this paw were similar to 
those of a bear’s foot. Where I found these 
bones, [I found large quantities of bear’s bones at 
the same time, and had an opportunity of arrang- 
ing and comparing the bones together, and the 
similarity was striking in every particular, except 
the size. The vertebrae of the back and neck, 
when arranged in order with the os sacrum and 
coccygis, measured nearly sixty feet, allowing for 
cartilages ; though I am not confident the bones 
all belonged to one animal, and the number of 
vertebra [ cannot recollect. I had some thigh 
bones of incognita of a monstrous size, when 
compared with any other animal,” ete. 

In ‘** 'Thomas’s Reminiscences and Sketches of 
his Life and Times,” is an account of some bones 
brought to Cincinnati in 1830, which were found 
in the same place from whence Dr. Goforth’s col- 
lection was taken. The author says: ‘* To reflect 
fora moment upon the appearance of a living ani- 
mal, which, from the skeleton, is proved to have 
been at least sixty feetin length, and twelve across 
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the hipe, “the upper bone of whose head weighs 
six hundred, and grinders eleven pounds each, 
and this after having undergone the dee: iy of ma- 


are called Christian and civilized nations, has been 
comparatively unknown in China. The obliga- 


tions and restraints of law have been maintained 


ny centuries, must fill the mind with astonish- : es : 
ment and reverence for that Being who said, ©" the ground of moral feeling, far more than by 


* Let there be light, and there was light!’ This 
animal as much surpassed the mammoth in size, 
as the elephant does the ox, and was of the carni- 
vorous species. With the bones of this nonde- 
script were found the bones of several other ani- 
mals, some of which were of the herbaceous 
species, as is proved by their teeth, of which 
there are a number. ‘The bones were found im- 
bedded in black mud, upwards of twe nty feet be- 
low the surface. ‘The first eighteen inches is 
alluvial, then yellow clay to the depth of twelve 
or fifteen feet, and:then the black mud in which 
the bones were contained. ‘The proprietor brought 
a large quantity of them to Cincinnati, among 
which were the head and tusks of the nondescript; 
the latter measuring twelve feet in length!” 


a formidable array of physical and military force, 
the usual means resorted to by those whom the 
Chinese, and not without some 


reason, style 


‘* barbarians.”’ Another feature in the character 
of this singular and isolated race of mankind, and 
which may be said to descend as a stream from 
(for the 
emperor of China has ever been considered as the 


common father of his people) is the great impor- 


the highest fountain of civil authority, 


tance attached to the duties that belong to the 


filial relation. ‘The tenderness and respect shewn 


by children to their parents cannot, it is said, be 


surpassed. ‘The former are looked upon as the 
I 


~ ic . : natural supporters of the latter ir > de p 
he tradition of the Indians certainly bears | supp atter in the decline of 


strong affinity to the existence of those immense 
animals, which have left us no trace of their be- 
ing, save their bones. What an extensive theme 
for conjecture and research they afford to the an- 
liquarian, the naturalist, and the philosopher! 


life, and he who would refuse to fulfil his obliga- 
tions in this respect, would be regarded with uni- 
versal abhorrence. 
genuity and habits of industry, 


Such, in addition to their in- 
are some of the 
characteristics of this interesting portion of the 


Knickerbocker. 
human family. 











From the foregoing observations, it is easy to 


perceive on what ground the writer of the article 
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alluded to bases his opinion with respect to the 
*aw- 


lessness which he takes pains to inform WS is so 


alleged weakness of the civil arm, and t 











In another column will be found an article on 
China. The statements which 
furnished through the medium of European cor- 


This is the common course 
No 
sooner have they gained a foothold in foreign 


rampant in China. 
are sometimes’ pursued by European and other interlopers. 
respondence concerning those countries which countries, and particularly among those whom 
we distinguish by the name of heathen, are to be 


received with caution and a liberal share of allow- 


they denominate heathen, than they begin to dis- 
cover some defect in the civil institutions and laws 
This 
affords them a pretext for interference, and, by- 


ance. It has become the fashion to represent the of the people among whom they dwell. 
national customs and vices which prevail in those 
dis 


grounds to believe that a great deal of exaggera- 


tant regions in their worst form, and there are and-by, when they have succeeded in spreading 


the seeds of discord among their more innocent 


tion has been indulged in this way, which has and less wily neighbors, they offer themselves 


tended to mislead the views of many with regard as umpires; this paves the way for conquest, 


to the real character of those who are supposed to which in its turn, produces the most violent and 


Such, for 
the most part, has been the conduct by which the 


be buried in total darkness, and to have their sanguinary contests among the victors. 


abode in **the valley and shadow of death.” 
of 


I'he writer, in this instance, describes the laws movements of Christian powers in heathen lands 


China as mere parchment records, and as alto-| have been signalized. What a cause of deep re- 
*| gether powerless and inefficient; and he thinks 
that the inherent weakness of its government 
will discover itself in proportion as the Chinese 
are brought into contact with European and other 


civilized countries. 


gret it is that a people presenting, in some res- 
pects, features of so mild and amiable a character 
as the Chinese, should be brought into collision 
with those who, notwithstanding their professions 
Whatever consequences may to the contrary, betray so gross an ignorance of 


result to the inhabitants of “ the celestial empire’’ the nature of that religion which breathes the lan- 
their civilized breth- 


ren, whose facilities for enlightening the hea- 


by a closer connexion with guage of ‘* glory to God in the highest, peace on 


earth and good will to man !” 


— +2.ee + -— 


then have been wonderfully promoted by a resort 
Our Yearty Meettne commenced its sittings 


The number of 


to the sword and the bayonet, there are certain 


— : eats 9 : . 
characteristic features which we should be sorry to, ©" Second-day the 12th instant. 


see them throw off, and in the display of which| Friends in attendance is large. As we are anx- 


they have long presented an example worthy the| ious to have the present number of the Intelligen- 


imitation of those who pride themselves in the ©et Out of press at an early day for the accommo- 
‘dation of our friends at a distance, we are obliged 


to postpone further notice to next week. 


name of Christians. ‘This vast and populous re- 
gion, supposed to contain within its limits more) 
than one third of the people of the world, has! 


been remarkable from the remotest periods for 


We have received from our friend, Samuel M. 
Janney, an essay entitled ‘‘ An Inquiry concern- 
ing Conscience and the improvement of Spiritual 
| the publication of which we intend 


the mild and paternal character of its government, 
and, as a natural effect, for the stability of its civil, Perception,” 
institutions. War, the bane and disgrace of what, to commence in our next number. 
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We have been furnished by a valued friend 
with a few brief essays on religious subjects, one 
of which appears in our present number. 


We are obliged to a correspondent from whom 

have received a number of original pieces for 

examination. We shall give such of them as shall 
appear suitable a place in our columns. 


-77or 


The document below given is curious as exhi- 
biting the views of a man of true piety and of very 
singular powers of mind, in relation to the proper 
organization and government of religious commu- 
nities. However defective it may appear, the plan 
proposed, it will be perceived, approximates, in 
some of its details, to the discipline and order of 
our Society, and demonstrates, on the part of the 
framer, who, it may be observed, was cotempora- 
ry with early Friends, a liberal and enlightened 
mind, superior to the influence of popular opinion, 
and capable of comprehending the religious cus- 
toms and forms in which he had been educated 
in their true and abstract character. 


The following is a scheme of religious society 
proposed by the illustrious John Locke, in 1688; 
and which may be considered (as stated by his 
biographer, Lord King) as his idea of a ‘* pure 
Chrigtian community or church, untainted by 
w orld yconsiderations or professional arts. 


The title by which he proposes to designate 
the society is that of ** Pacific Christians.” 


1. We think nothing necessary to be known or 
believed for salvation, but what God hath revealed. 

2. We therefore embrace all those, who in sin- 
cerity receive the Word of Truth revealed in the 
Scripture, and obey the light which enlightens 
every man that comes into the world. 

3. We judge no man in meats, or drinks, or 
habits, or days, or any other outward observances; 
but leave every one to his freedom in the use of 
those outward things which he thinks can most 
contribute to build up the inward man in right- 
eousness, holiness, and the true love of God and 
his neighbour in Christ Jesus. 

4. if any one find any doctrinal parts of Scrip- 
ture difficult to be understood, we recommend 
him—lIst, The study of the Scriptures in humili- 
ty and singleness of heart; 2d, Prayer to the Fa- 
ther of Lights to enlighten him: ¢ 3d, Obedience to 
what is already revealed to him, remembering 
that the practice of what we know is the surest 
way to more knowledge, our infallible guide hav- 
ing told us, ** If any man will do the will of him 
that sent me, he shall know of the doctrines.” 
John, vii. 17. 4th, We leave him to the advice 
and assistance of those whom he thinks best able 
to instruct him; no men or society of men having 
any authority to impose their opinions or inter- 
pretations on any other, even the meanest, Chris- 
tian—since in matters of religion, every man must 
know, and believe, and give an account fur him- 
self, 

5. We hold it to be an indispensable duty for 
all Christians to maintain love and charity in the 
diversity of contrary opinions; by which charity 
we do not mean an empty sound, but an effectual 
forbearance and good will, carrying men to a 
communion, friendship and mutual assistance, one 
of another, in outward as well as spiritual things; 
and by debarring all magistrates from making use 
of their authority, much less their sword, (whieh 
was put into their hands only against evil-doers, 
in matters of faith or w orship. 

6. Since the Christain religion we profess is 
not a notional science, to furnish speculation to 
the brain, or discourse to the tongue, but a rv/e of 


righteousness to influence our lives, Christ hav- 
ing given himself to redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a people zealous of good 
works, we profess the only business of our public 
assemblies to be, to exhort thereunto, laying 
aside all controversy and speculative questions— 
instruct and encourage one another in the duties 
of a good life, which is acknowledged to be the 
great business of true religion, and to pray God 
for the assistance of his spirit, for the enlightening 
our understanding and subduing our corruptions, 
that so we may return unto him a reasonable and 
acceptable service, and show our faith by our 
works; proposing to ourselves and others the ex- 


ample of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as 


the gréat pattern for our imitation. 

7. One alone being our Master, even Christ, 
we acknowledge no masters of our assembly; but 
if any man, in the spirit of love, peace and meek- 
ness, has a word of exhortation, we hear him. 

8. Nothing being so oppressive, or having 
proved so fatal to unity, love and charity, the first 
great characteristical duties of Christianity, as 
men’s fondness of their own opinions, and their 
endeavours to set them up, and have them follow- 


,ed, instead of the gospel of peace; to prevent 


those seeds of dissension and division, and main- 
tain unity in the difference of opinion, which we 
know cannot be avoided—if any one appear con- 
tentious, abounding in his own sense, rather than 
in love, and desirous to draw followers after him- 
self, with destruction or opposition to others, we 
judge him not to have learned Christ as he ought, 


and therefore not fit to be a teacher of others. 


9. Decency and order, being directed as they 
ought to edification, can need but very few and 
plain rules. ‘Time and place of meeting being 
stated, if any thing else need regulation, the as- 
sembly itself, or four of the ancientest, soberest, 
and discreetest of the brethren, chosen for that oc- 
casion, shall regulate it. 

10. From every brother, that after admonition 
walketh disorderly, we withdraw ourselves. 

11. We each of us think it our duty to propa- 
gate the doctrine and practice of universal good 
will and obedience in all places, and on all ocea- 
sions, as God shall give us opportunity. 

aoe 
THE WIFE. 

How sweet to the soul of man, says Hierocles, 
is the society of a beloved wife, when wearied 
and broken down with the labors of the day, her 
endearments soothe, her tender care restores him. 
The solicitude and the anxieties, and the heaviest 
misfortunes of life are hardly to be borne by him 
who has the weight of business and domestic 
cares at the same time to contend with. But how 
much lighter do they seem, when his necessary 
avoeations are over, he returns to his home, and 
finds there a partner of his griefs and troubles, 
who takes for his sake her share of domestic labor 
upon her, and soothes the anguish of his anticipa- 
tions. A wife is not, as she is falsely represented 
and esteemed by some, a burden or a sorrow to 
man. No, she shares his burdens and alleviates 
his sorrows; for there is no difficulty so heavy or 
insupportable in life, but it may be surmounted by 
the mutual labors and the affectionate concord of 
that holy partnership. 


~2ee > 


We should not judge of a man’s merit by his 
great qualities, but by the use he makes of them. 

Meditation increases the justness, strength and 
capacity of the mind. 

The practice of religion, is the perfection of 
wisdom, and he understands himself best, who 
lives most according to the laws of God. 


The reflections upon a day well spent, furnish 


us with joys more pleasing than ten thousand 
triumphs. 


The following lines on the death of Danret Stanton, 
were handed to us by one of his descendants for publica- 
tion. The subject of this obituary effusion was an eminent 
and beloved minister in our Society, distingaished for his 
zeal and dedication to the eause of Trath. He has lefta 
brief but interesting journal of his life and travels, with 
which, no doubt, many of our readers are famifiar. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF DANIEL se 
Who exchanged this life for a better, 6mo. 28, 1776 


“Know ye not, that there is a prince 


; os , and a great man fallen this 
day in berae 


I need invoke no fabled muse to mourn, 

Or pour feigned sorrow o’er our prophet’s urn ; 
For oh! too deep my soul partakes the woe, 
Our Z@n feels on sueh a piercing blow,— 
Since in this stroke no common stroke is found: 
A public loss—a painful bleeding wound! 

For know, this day removed from earth’s abode 
A prince, a priest, a prophet of his God; 

A faithful laborer in his Master’s cause ; 

A firm asserter of Messiah's laws; 

A steady watchman, careful to alarm 

And rouse the camp to action, and to arm: 

To arm the soul against its morta} foe; 

Who well maintained the holy war below— 
Laid not his heavenly armor in the dust 

To soil its beauty and contract a rust, 

But kept its lustre undefiled and clean, 

A spotless image of his soul within; 

For few perchance the lot of life endure, 


With hearts less guilty, or with hands more pure. 


Anxious each call of duty to attend, 
A powerful teacher, and a christian friend; 
While with a cherub’s love, and seraph’s zeal 
He sought to know and do his Master’s will, 
With Heaven's acceptance blest, his favored mind 
Grew daily more enlightened and refined. 
Weaned from the earth, sublimed by ardent love, 
He panted for the converse known above; 
Oft winged his flight amidst his kindred blest, 
And held communion with the saints released. 
For us, his painful labors were bestowed; 
For us, the prayer ascended to his God; 
For us, he wept—he watched—he led the way, 


And was to us, the Apostle of our day. 


Where shall we meet with such a kindred mind; 
Where now our interceding Moses find, 
To judge aright for Heaven—the flock to guide, 
Or turn by prayer the thunder-bolt aside ?* 
How would his soul in supplication rise 
On angel pinions to his native skies— 
Implore the mercy—deprecate the rod, 
And breathe his soul enraptured to his Goa, 
Till glowing with such zeal and love divine 
As Heaven approves, and saints perfected join, 
His mounting spirit pierced the world unknown, 
And gained swect access to his Father’s throne; 
And thus advancing on the gospel plan, 
He glowed with love to God, and love to man: 
Sull pressing forward with a heart resigned, 
To Heaven devoted and from earth refined. 
The Master called—bid all his labors cease, 
And closed his evening in the calm of peace. 
The softest touches of death’s awful rod 
Drew back the veil, and wing'’d the Saint to God: 
There ’midst the grand assembly held above, 


He shares the fulness of Messiah’s love, 


Not for thy sake, but oh! for ours I mourn, 
Friend of my heart, around thy spotless urn! 
Nor shall thy memory from my bosom stray 
Till death admits me to your happier day; 
There may my soul, released, unite with thine, 
And in your raptured chorus, joyful join. 


Fipeuia, 
*Exodus, xxxii. 14. 








FRIEN 
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THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 
This singular aud rare phenomenon took place 
on the 8th inst.; and no occurrence of a celestial 


; . aah 99 
character possesses greater interest to the lover of Starve d. 


astronomical science. It can only occur with the 
inferior planets, of which thirteen are of Mercury 
and two of Venus, the present century. ‘The last 
transit of Venus took place June 3d, 1769, and will 
not again occur until December 8th, 1874. Ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus afford the only 
positive data of deducing the distance of the Sun 
from the Earth. Accordingly the transit of 1769 
was one of the utmost interest to the science, and 
observations were prosecuted with that diligence 
and success which the occasion demanded. Kep- 
ler was the first person who predicted the transit 
of Venus, and the youthful Horrax the first to wit- 
ness the interesting occurrence, November 24th, 
1639. Halley maintained the practicability of 
deducing the Sun’s distance from the Earth by 
observations on the transit of Venus; and as it 
was not probable that he sheuld live to witness the 
next transit which would happen in 1769, very 
earnestly recommended the subject to the atten- 
tion of astronomers who should be alive at the 
time. No such useful results can be expected 
from the transits of Mercury, 
Venus, the former revolving too near the Sun, 
and consequently ineligible for solving the prob- 
lem of the solar distance. ‘The principle on 
which this is accomplished is the parallax, or, in 
other words, finding the angle formed by two dif- 
ferent lines of view directed to the object under 
observation. But two of these transits had been 
scientifically observed previous to that of 1769. 
Rittenhouse, who had acquired a high reputation 
by the construction of astronomical instruments, 
engaged in preparation for the coming event. ‘The 
American Philosophical Society made every ex- 
ertion to contribute their share to the investiga- 
tion. ‘Thirteen persons were appointed to take 
eare of the business. 
the Observatory at Philadelphia, Owen Biddle 


was stationed at Cape Henlopen, and Rittenhouse ‘ell in lumps to the size of large goose eggs, breaking out 


as from those of moved. 


Dr. Ewing had charge of 


the lash of the task-master—emaciated and sick, the Prosecutor of the Pleas, the Sheriff, and a Justice of t!« 
He begged of him to give him a picayune, to buy Peace. ‘They came to the conclusion that they were t 


t 1 with; f id } I lmos bones of Indians. ‘There was no vestige of clothing or vf 
3 > 2 , . . se a am ¢ 2 ; 4 . 
some Ureed Wh, 10F, Said Ne, am aliMOSt 4 coffin; and mixed with the earth there were some pieces 


Our informant states, that he then en- of arrow heads and flint-stones which were rounded and 
deavoured to get him from the eluteches of the blackened, apparently by fire, and some pieces of earthen 
field-driver, but being unsuccessful, he left him °F stone pots, and fragments of pipes. 

in agony bordering on despair. The coloured 
man had learned his fate, and was cast down, de- 
jected ; and thus suffering by the effects of 


Iron Safes.—The Pittsburg American says, the late firs 
as settled all doubts about the value of “Iron Safes” and 
“Salamanders.” ‘They are worthless; worse indeed than 
: the worthless as protection against fire. Out of more than 100 
climate and the lash, was apparently approaching exposed to the fire in this city, not one saved even silver 
the confines of another more welcomely-to-be-!ftom melting much less a single book or paper. Several! 
received country than that ruled by the tvrannic Were conveyed into the street, where every thing in them 
arm of the slaveholde When he has lal 1 ¥* burnt up and destroyed, even the falsely called safe it- 
: ; sae cee re Te eet ne has laooured | cif, We mention this fact to put people elsewhere on their 
long enough to pay his jail charges, he is, if guard. Our merchants had them from all quarters and at 
living, to be put up at auction and sold to the all prices, and not one exposed to the fire, saved a sing: 
highest bidder—sold into perpetual bondage book, or that 1s itselt again fit for use, exce pling two or 
Youth’s Cabinet. three which were firmly built in the wall, or protected by a 
heavy stone or brick vault. So much for the “Salamanders. 

oa = The “Asbestos,” all of them, will be found neither more or 
RECORD OF NEWS. less than oak plank or common dirt. Let no man, ther 
— fore, trust such in the case of fire. ‘The only protection i 

By late foreign arrivals we learn that a serious outbreak the recent fire was found in strongly built stone vaults. 
had occurred in Switzerland. It originated in previous ef. 
forts to eject the Jesuits from some of the Cantons. 
lives were lost, and great excitement prevailed. 


The Brooklyn Advertiser has an amusing story of a de- 
Many ceived hog in that city. A man assisting a family to move 
from a house in Concord st., set down a looking glass, and 
Appointments by the President—'Thomas M. Petit, of emtered the house for some other article, intending to be ab- 
Philadelphia, to be Attorney of the United States for the S€ot but a moment or so. A sow with a litter of small pigs 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, vice Henry M. Watts re. C#™me grunting along, and when opposite the glass, stopped. 
’ Seeing another sow in the glass, with a small family, her 
Henry Horn, Collector of Philadelphia, vice Calvin Blythe | bristles were soon on end, and the sow in the glass made the 
removed. 7 same warlike demonstrations. On witnessing this she made 
Ienry Welsh, Naval Officer of Philadelphia, vice Joel B.|one lunge, and smashed the glass to atoms, annihilated her 
Sutherland, removed. antagonist, and then giving a significant grunt, walked lei 
Geo. F. Lehman, Postmaster, Philadelphia, vice J. Hoy, | surely away. 


removed. | The Cherokee Country is represented by the Tahlequa 


Savings Bank at Lowell.—Most of the Factory Girls at | Advocate to be in a state of unusual quictude, and the pe« 
Lowell make weekly or monthly deposits in the Savings’ ple are rapidly advarfting in education and civilization.— 
Bank in that city. By a recent report of the Treasurer The farmers were not idle. Many finished planting from 
of the Institution, it appears they now have on deposit, thirty to filly acres of corn the last week in March; many 
$708,692; last year, $575,465. This year the number of de- others who on the 10th of April had from fifty to an hun- 
positors is 4097—last year 3112. ' dred acres planted were not yet done. In many sections 
corn and Irish potatoes were already up: the oats and wheat 


Macon B. Allen,a colored man, has been admitted to the crops looked fine, and an abundant harvest was anticipated 


bar of Boston. 


ae. was ie = aa : 2 : John Fitch the Steamboat Man.—W hile Jobn Fitch, cel- 
errible Hail Storm.—The Watchman of the Ist inst.,' .prated in his connection With the stesmboat, was confined 


published at Decatur, De Kalb ( ounty, Georgia, says— Phe | on Prison Island, he made himself a set of tools, with scarce- 
injury done by the late hail storm in this county has searce- ly any means at his command. His tools were an axe, hand 
ly yet been ascertained. In some portion of the county it saw, chisel, augur, grindstone, jack-knife blade, and some 


uld hoop iron. With these tools he constructed 9 wooden 


; ; acs ton p oa. . pe Vite , on ‘ 7 
went to Norristown, where he had a convenient £'*** beating the corn, cotton, &., literally into the earth, | time pieces, 300 pait of brass sleeve buttons, 80 pair silver 


building and a good horizon. ‘The morning ush- 
ered in a beautiful day, and the astronomer was 
in high spirits in anticipation of the result. At 


the precise moment calculated by him, the con- tie 
tact of the planet took place, and such was the ex- of, and the boat being in danger of sinking, the boys threw 


citement of the moment, that this good and great 


man, overcome by the sublimitv of a scene which * good swimmer; and the father himself thought it a great 


had never been witnessed but twice before by any 
mortal, and which could never be again by any 


stripping the trees of their fruit and leaves, and in some 
places the ravines, at the base of steep hills, we 
to the depth of four feet. 


ones, repaired watches and engraved names. He was one 


> covered | of tie most ingenious and contriving men that ever lived. 


The Oregon.—The Washington Union says, that the 
‘a5- | “FE yecutive of the United States has no intention of closing 
foul the door of any negotiation with Great Britain upon the Or- 
egon question,” and that the negotiation is still going on. 


A Rare Instance of Filial Affection occurred at New Cas- 
Eng.).—A man and his two sons In a boat was run 


their father overboard to lighten her, as they knew he was ees , 
F : ae . “s 7 Erysipelas—We regret to learn, says the Detroit Ad- 


vertiser, that this epidemic is prevailing to an alarming ex. 
tent in some portions of Oakland. In the southwestern 
Slavery in Madagascar.—Selling Kidnappers.—The last | part of the county, within the space of two miles square we 


ict of presence of mind in his sons! 


ae i § 1 N a i S stlé , at B » vlis x ° 4 é , ) é rs 8 i 2c , | ; f is § gle 
one then living on the earth—vielded to the sen- icconnts from Mauritius state that the English Capt. Croft) are told that thirty persons have recently died of this sing! 


sibility of his nature, and fainted away !—North 


American. 


~7oor — 


and his mate, Mr, Heppick, had been reduced to slavery by | disease. 

the Queen of Madagascar, (Ranavolana) on a charge of man| ‘The Richmond Star says, that this disease has prevail- 
stealing. ‘They were sold to certain slave owners for $30 \ed to an alarming extent in several counties in North Caro- 
each, and afterwards ransomed at that sum. Capt. Kelly,! lina, and in some of the border counties of Virginia. Its 


A WARD caseE.—A gentleman in whom we in the Conway frigate endeavored to investigate the matter| ravages have been principally confined to adults. It has 


place implicit confidence, has informed us of the 
following affair, who was a witness of the facts : 
—In October last, the barque Hazard, Captain 
Clark, sailed from Providence for New Orleans, 


and obtain satisfaction, but the Queen boldly avowed the act | been particularly fatal among the slaves in that region. 


and declared she would repeat it under similar circumstan- ’ a +. ’ . ) 
are pea _— ametan Hurricane near Chicago—The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 


Dealer of the 2nd inst. says, a tremendous hurricane oc- 
Great Crop of Mustard Seed.—J. A. Parmelce, residing | curred in the vicinity of Chicago on the 25th ult. It ex- 
a few miles below Zanesville, Ohio, in the Muskingum Val-|tended from the Lake shore to Fox river, sweeping every 


having on board a free colored man, a native of ley, cultivated the past year, 27 acres of brown mustard,|thing in its course, One account says that from Chicago 


Providence, as cook. 


After a dangerous passage, and the product, as sold to Messrs. Fell and Brothers, of|to Naperville, about 30 miles, every building was either 


having arrived at the destined port the vessel was this city, was 114 barrels containing 382 bushels weighing | blown down or otherwise damaged. The path of the hur- 


considered unseaworthy, and of course the crew 


abandoned her. 


o’cloek in the evening. 


free, pure air of New England, knew nothing of) 
this law, and was in search of business past the 


hour. He was taken up by the watchman an 


put into prison, where he was confined six weeks ; : oe 
then taken aia ead tet cul ‘to welts pay his mation should be diffused, and the supply produced at home. 
, « 4 € S 


dungeon fees, which were ninety dollars. Whils 


Among the number to seek for at the rate of $59 25 per acre. 
other employment, was this honest coloured man. 
Ihere is a law in New Orleans, that no coloured | inducing too many to engage in the business, for the editor 
person shail be found in the street after eight happened to meet one of the Messrs. Fell at an exhibition 
This poor man, from the 


25 1-2 lbs. per bushel, making 20,100 Ibs. of seed, for which} ricane was about five miles in width. Some lives wer« 
they paid him & cts. per lb., or $1608; being a gross product | lost, and a great amount of property destroyed. 

oa ee ; Cape Haytien, April 92, 1845.—President Guerrier died 
Phe Ohio Cultivator remarks that there is no danger of} a¢ sy, Mare, on the 15th inst., and on the 18th, Gen. Louis 
Pierault was proclaimed here as his successor to the Presi- 


} a : A : | dency. 
in Delaware last fall, who informed him of the crop of J.A.| President Pierault is the oldest of the surviving Generals 


( I armelee, and remarked that the demand for the seed is so| o¢ ¢ hristophe. He was connected with the late King by 
extensive that it will require many such crops to be produ- marriage, his wife being sister to the ex-Queen. 
ced annoally to supply it; or to have any material effecton| 4 merchant of this place, named Praderes, engazed in 


||the price. And as the principal part of the supply for this|the American trade, has been appointed to succeed him as 


; | country is now imported, patriotisin demands that this infor-| General or Military Governor of the North. 


F Counterfeit.—A five dollar note altered from the Tenth 
t Indian Graves.—The Trenton Gazette says three skele-| Ward Bank, New York, has been passed off to a shop- 


thus at work, a passenger, who went out in the tons, with parts of a fourth, were ploughed up in a field in| keeper in Eighth street. The deception is good. The name 


barque with him, accidentally met him. 


was chained around the ankle and knee, under 


H Hardyston, in Sussex, some ten days ago. Quite an excite-|of the “ Bank of Smyrna” is substituted for the original, 
e 


ment was caused by the discovery; the place was visited by| which has been scratched out. “ Delaware” is also put in 
hundreds of persons, and a full examination was made by |at the top of the left hand corner of the note. 
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CHINA. 


Further acquaintance with the “central flow- 
ery”’ land serves to confirm the opinion we have 
always expressed, that our Chinese victories were 
only the beginning of more complicated embar- 
rassments. 

The government of China is one of those which 
exist in virtue of doing nothing, and because men 
are accustomed to it. It is a government upon 
paper: its officers do not attempt to check or pun- 
ish crimes—they only write essays against them. 
Towards the end of 1843, the child of a widow 
in the district of Canton was stolen by a band of 
robbers and held to ransom; the poor woman 
could not raise the sum demanded, and the robbers 
roasted the child alive. ‘The governor of the 
province hereupon issued a proclamation, inti- 
mating (what was too well known already) that 
there were numerous bands of robbers in the dis- 
trict, and exhorting the people ‘‘ to contrive plans 
for capturing them and bringing them to justice.” 
The proclamation also stated, that by this means 
‘the number of these banditti will be d aily less- 
ened and that of well-behaved people increase ; 
the manners and habits of the populace will un- 
dergo a renovating change.”’ But nota word was 
said of any active steps about to be taken for the 
arrest of the kidnappers. 
publishing a lay sermon or moral essay, instead 
of sending policemen to arrest offenders, prevails 
at Pekin. Robberies and murders are perpetrated 
as openly in the province of Pe-che-li, in which 
the capital is, and in the neighboring provinces of 
Leaoutung and Shantung, as in that of Canton ; 
and encountered in like manner by proclamations 
only. 

The despatches of a shrewd man like Keying 
to the emperor indicate the character of the prince 
to whom they are addressed. Little stress should 
be laid upon the hyperbolical compliments paid to 
the monarch and the abusive epithets applied to 
foreigners. Our best translators are mere ele- 
mentary scholars in the Chinese language ; its 
turns and combinations, so different from those of 
European tongues, become more strange in their 
schoolboy versions; and epithets are supposed to 
be used by the Chinese with an entire conscious- 
ness of their force, which are probabl; y as un- 
meaning as the ‘* most obedient servant’ of our 
epistles, or have lost their original offensive mean- 
ing as completely as ‘*‘ furosh,”’ (slave,) which at 
Medina has come to be the title of the rulers 
of the city. But even after translating es 
strange phraseology into the most commonplac 
language, his despatches are evidently the efforts 
of aman of sense to reconcile an ignorant and 
childish despot to treaties concluded with more 
powerful nations upon equal terms. The wily 
statesman prepares the royal mind for the in- 
telligence of what has been conceded, by sneer- 
ing at the bad, grammar of the foreign minis- 
ters; and enlarging on the claims that have been 
rejected. 

There is a great amount of political insubordi- 
nation as well as general lawlessness in China. 
In Leaoutung, (the Mandshu province nearest 
Pekin on the east,) Chinese immigrants are 
occupying large districts in defiance of the pro- 
hibitions of government. In Koko-nor, (the 
Mongol province immediately adjoining the west- 
ern termination of the north frontier of the ** cen- 
tral flowery,””) the predatory tribes threaten to 
invade the province of Sechuen; and the Chi- 
nese government has no better means of re- 
pelling them than by bribing one half of them to 
fight against the other. In Dsoongaria and Turk- 
istan, (the provinces lying between Siberia and 
Tibet,) no taxes are paid. In Formosa, the 
islanders have rebelled, and were still in arms 
against the Mandarins at the date of the last 
news. In the mountains north-west of the pro- 


The same fashion of 


vince of Canton, there is a numerous and hardy 
race which has never acknowledged the imperial 
sovereignty. 

In a country where rebellion and robbery have 


become chronic diseases—where the forms of 


government exist everywhere and its power is felt 
nowhere—habit may give permanence to such an 
imaginary constitution, so long as no impulse is 
received from without. But the slightest contact 
with foreign influences must shake it to the foun- 
dation. ‘That contact has taken place. England 
has contracted one commercial treaty with China; 
the United States another, in which some more 
favorable articles have been introduced; the 
French have a mission in China, which is claim- 
ing, with a good deal of bluster, more respectful 
treatment than was experienced by the American 
Envoy. The French, American, and English 
traders in the waters of China, are animated by 
their full share of national jealousy. ‘The British 
settlement at Hong-kong is an eyesore to the 
others: France and the United States will aspire 
to have their islands or their settlements on the 
main also. The hatred of foreigners entertained 
by the rabble, and the powerlessness of the officers 
of the law, have already given rise to repeated 
attacks upon the European and American traders 
at Canton: an unprovoked assault has been made 
upon some English gentlemen at Foo-chow-foo. 
When it is the cue of any American or European 
government to pick a quarrel with the Chinese 
as a pretext for occupying a part of the Imperial 


territory, a substantial grievance is not likely to! 


be long wanting. And who can doubt that such 
a territorial acquisition by any one state would 
stimulate all the rest to hasten to anticipate each 
other in appropriating part of the spoil? France 
has only to place Dupetit Thouars on the Chinese 
station, in order to recommence in China the 
game of hostilities between the European factories 
and intrigues with the local native governors, 
which in India has terminated by leaving almost | 


the whole of the peninsula on our hands,— Spec-| 


falor. 


+weer aa ae 


A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED. 

The greatest obstacle to the improvement of 
agriculture in New England, is the propensity of 
the farmer, the mania 1 might well call it, fo own 
more land than he can till to advantage. And 
it is thus that we see scattered over the country 
large tracts of sterile, unproductive land, which, 
under good cultivation, would yield bountiful and 
valuable crops. Not only the dictates of sound 
philosophy, but numerous facts, drawn from ex- 
perience, are constantly and loudly calling upon 
the farmer, from every quarter, to occupy a small 
farm and cultivate it well. I wish that this ad- 
monition could be thundered into the ears of the 

agricultural population of New England, until a 
complete revolution should be produced i in the 
larming system. 

‘This great truth is already beginning to be un- 
derstood in other countries, and is attended with 
corresponding advantages. ‘lhe densest popula- 
tion in Europe may be found in Flanders and 
Lombardy, where the land is divided into small 


farms, and, being thoroughly tilled, produces} 


abundant food for the inhabitants. And the expe- 
rience of a quarter of a century in France proves; 
that, by the occupation of the country under small| 
working farmers, the land is producing one third | 
more food, and sup portin g a population one third | 


oreater, than when it was possessed in large} 


masses. 

The law is universal—it applies to every coun- 
ey—thet the secret of success in agriculture con- 
sists in the thorough cultivation of a small piece 
of ground, which, well manured and well worked, 
yields up its treasures in prodigal profusion. In| 
almost every part of New England, one capital 


error runs through the whole system of farming. 
A great deal of money is invested in land, and a 
very little money employed in its cultivation. 
And it is sad to see the owner of a large farm 
pride himself on the number of acres which he 
possesses, and undertake to cultivate the soil 
without sufficient means. Such a man has been 
happily compared to a merchant, who expends 
all his capital in building for his own use a large 
roomy store, and is afterward seen gazing with 
complacency on his bare walls and empty shelves. 

He has chalked out to himself a hard lot, and 
voluntarily enters on a state of servitude, worse 
than Egyptian bondage. His work is never ac- 
complished. He toils at all hours and yet is never 
ahead of his work, and his work is never half 
done. He has not time to accomplish any thing 
thoroughly. His house is out of repair—his barn 
dilapidated—his cattle poor—his fences in ruins— 
his pastures overrun with bushes, and acres of 
land, which, under proper cultivation, might be 
made to yield a rich harvest, are but little removed 
from barrenness, perhaps dotted with mullen, bur- 
docks, thistles, or filled with sorrel, white weed, 
and other noxious plants, which root out the grass 
and eat up the life of the soil, without affording 
nourishment to man or beast. 

What a harassed unhappy being must be the 
owner of such a farm! He has no time for recrea- 
tion or mental improvement. He is doomed to the 
tread-mill for life; with his spirits depressed—de- 
spondency stamped upon his haggard lineaments, 
and the worm of discontent gnawing at his heart, 
with him there are no pleasant associations with 
the past—the present is full of anxiety, care, and 
hard labour—and a dark cloud rests upon the /fu- 
ture. He reminds me of Hood’s touching ‘* Song 
of the Shirt,’’ and it may be well said or sung of 
him: 

* Work—work—work! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work! 

As prisoners work for crime— 
Plough, and harrow, and hoe! 
Hoe, and harrow, and plough! 

Till the heart is sick, and the arm benumb'd, 

And misery stamp’d on the brow.” 


Such a man has tittle reason to pride himself 
on his extensive possessions; and paradoxical as 
itmay appear, he would, in nine cases out of ten, 
add to his riches as well as his enjoyment, by 
giving away one half of them at least. He is, in 
the true sense of the word, miserably poor, in 
fact a slave; and when his eyes are opened to his 
real condition, it is no wonder that he is glad to 
emancipate himself, by selling his farm for what 
he can get, and escape, ‘post haste, Texas or 
lowa.— Sleeper’s Igricultural Address. 


—~77eo > 


When in reading we meet with any maxim 
that may be of use, we should take it for our 
own and make immediate application of it, as 
we would by the advice of a friend whom we 
had purposely consulted. 


He that believes that every thing happens to 
him for the best, cannot possibly complain for 
the want of something that is better. 


Though men complain of the slowness of life, 
they live as if they were never to die. 


Living well is the best and only evidence we 
can give that we believe well. 

Let us study the art of thinking well. ‘This is 
‘the rule of life and the fountain of morals. 


Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which our 
'vanity gives currency. 
yg ) 
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